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r HE palaces of Fontainebleau 
and: Versailles are, with the 
exception of the Louvre, the 
most important of the many 
royal palaces ot Prance. 

They are both built up of parts vary- 

ing in age and style, extending from 

the fourteenth to the present century, 
but in each the parts of greatest 
architectural interest are the work of 

Francis I and his successors. Fran- 

cis I was an enthusiastic builder and 

patron of the arts, and through his 
political associations with Italy, and 
his admiration for the productions of 
the Renaissance artists of Italy, then 
at the height of their achievement, 
was led to invite many of the most 
noted Italian painters, sculptors and 
architects to his court, and to employ 

Italian craftsmen for his building un- 

dertakings. Some of his successors, 

Henry II. in particular, followed his 

example, and many of the finest por- 

tions of these two palaces are the work 
of Italians, or done directly under 

Italian influence. Leonardo da Vinci, 

Andrea del Sarto, Benvenuto Cellini, 

Primaticcio and many other promi- 

nent artists, came to France at his 

invitation. He also endeavored to 
secure the services of Michael Angelo, 
but without success. 

Fontainebleau, as it can be seen 
from a small hill outside the village, 
presents a strange diversity of struc- 


ture, form, and color, here white with 
marble walls, extending out in Italian 
terraces, and there ruddy as the sun- 
set, and surrounded by the character- 
istic roofs of the latter part of the 
sixteenth century. There is no idea 
of unity, a collection of chateaux, a 
jumble of disconnected styles, but 
broken up by beautiful stretches and 
spots of water, and all harmonized 
by a magnificent setting of green for- 
est. The forest, a royal hunting 
ground, really made the palace, and 
now does more than all else to enhance 
its beauty. 

A Gothic donjon stood here in the 
middle ages, probably built by Louis 
VI. or Louis VII., and was used asa 
hunting seat. Around this in later 
years was gradually erected the pres- 
ent collection of buildings. It has 
been the theatre of many stirring 
scenes and memorable events. 

On the twenty-eighth of April, 
1528, Francis I. after his conquests in 
Italy, decided to realize some of his 
dreams, and signed the decree for the 
execution of the chateau of Fontaine- 
bleau. Gilles le Breton, mason and 
stone cutter, Etienne Bourdin, wood 
carver, and Maillard, carpenter, under- 
took to build for the king a chateau 
on this spot. In the following yeara 
portion of the work was begun. In 
the progress of the building, Serlio, 
Rosso di Rossi, Primaticcio, Niccolo 
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dell ’Abbate, and many other famous 
artists were employed, and have left 
behind them a monument so import- 
ant that they have been classed asa 
‘¢school,” known as the Fontaine- 
bleau School. The efforts of these 
men were not confined to Fontaine- 
bleau, but were directed towards the 
rebuilding of the Louvre and many 
other important works in which the 
king indulged his passion for the arts. 
The Fontainebleau School was the 
truly vital movement of the Renais- 
sance, which was just passing the 
height of its development in Italy. 

The palace of Versailles, with its 
dependencies, presents much the same 
jumble of styles and diversity of feat- 
ures as Fontainebleau, besides being 
much greater in extent. Our two il- 
lustrations are both from rooms in the 
Petit Trianon, which does not form a 
part of the palace proper, but was 
originally an independent residence. 

I. 
GALLERY OF HENRY II, FONTAINEBLEAU. 

The ball-room or gallery of Henry 
II. is by many considered the master- 
piece among the interiors of the 
French Renaissance. It is 97 feet 4 
inches long and 31 feet broad. It has 
a beautiful outlook on one side upon 
the gardens, and on the other upon 
one of the courts, through large 
arched windows five on each side, 
having no architraves, occupying the 
whole space of the alcoves which are 
8 feet in depth, separated by piers 7 
feetin width. These alcoves are sur- 
rounded with seats 13 inches in width 
and 20 inches high. The wainscot, 8 
feet 6 inches high, is of quartered oak 
with no finish whatever, probably 
planed and scraped, but not so 
smooth as would be made by sand- 
papering. The mouldings and flutes 
of pilasters are gilded with dull gold. 
The abundance of light gives an added 
value to the magnificent decorations 
of the walls and ceiling. The cais- 
soned wooden ceiling in octagonal 
panels with rich carved mouldings is 
of quartered oak of the same color as 
the wainscot, enriched with gold and 
silver, the field of the octagonal pan- 
elsin gold. The polished oak floor 
laid in an octagonal pattern, seems to 


reflect the sumptuous design of the 
ceiling, and from its finish and lack 
of gold, is alittle darker intone. The 
walls as far as the frieze, are covered 
with paintings, low in tone, and of a 
general gray effect, containing the 
emblems of Henry II. and Diana of 
Poitiers, surrounded with frames of 
gilded mouldings. Serlio, the archi- 
tect of this room, designed to cover it 
with a vaulted ceiling, and the corbels 
for the springing of the vault may be 
seen on the piers, now serving to 
support branching chandeliers. The 
frieze is a mass of mythologic and 
ideal figure compositions. The vaults 
and walls of the bays or alcoves are 
similarly painted, although with 
broader and simpler designs. At one 
end of the room is the musicians’ 
gallery, and at the other the superb 
mantel shown in our illustration. 

The freshness and wonderful preser- 
vation of this room are at first sight 
astonishing. Decorated by Primatic- 
cio and Niccolo dell ’Abbate, between 
1552 and 1557, how does it come to 
be in its present perfect condition? 
It has been retouched and repaired at 
various times since then, and has suf- 
fered from the would-be improve- 
ments of decorators, but was all 
thoroughly restored in 1834 by Alaux, 
whose skill and painstaking research 
have given us a very close approach 
to the original room. 

I. 
SALON OF LOUIS XttI, FONTAINEBLEAU. 


The Salon of Louis XIII. was built 
by Francis I. and decorated by Henry 
IV. Its original form was elliptical, 
but it was changed by Louis XV. to 
its present shape, and the doors en- 
larged. The rich ornamentation of 
the ceiling and frieze is the work of 
Gabrielle d’ Estrées. The painted 
panels of the walls and ceiling, mainly 
the work of Ambroise Dubois, were 
done by Louis XIII. 

U1. 
BOUDOIR OF MARIE ANTOINETTE, FONTAINEBLEAU, 


This room, 1g feet by 17 feet 6 inch- 
es, and about 11 feet high (8 feet 4 
inches to top of door cornice) is light 
and at the same time harmonious in 
effect. The wall panels are prepared 
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with plaster and then covered with 
leaf silver which has turned yellow in 
streaks, and has the effect of a warm, 
silvery, cream-colored satin. These 
panels are painted with arabesques in 
green, gray, rose-color and gold. An 
Aurora by Barthelemy in silvery gray 
decorates the ceiling. The mould- 
ings, including stiles, architraves and 
cornice, are gilded, with the fillets 
and parts of the ornaments burnished. 
The panels and architraves of the 
door are of silver with designs painted 
in yellow, buff and gold, with grayish 
green leaves and pink flowers. The 
stiles and rails of the door are painted 
about the color of unstained mahoga- 
ny, and are mottled. This is the only 
place in the room in which this treat- 
ment occurs. The floor is of red 
mahogany. The mantel is of fine 
white marble with burnished gold 
ornament. The plaster relief panel 
above the door is creamy white. The 
frieze has a spiral ornament with little 
balls picked out in silver, and above 
there is a cove witha silver ground 
covered with an arabesque painted 
with the same colors as the wall pan- 
els. The furniture is of solid gilt 
with burnished ornament and 1s coy- 
ered with yellow satin with rose- 
colored designs. Louis XVI. himself, 
who had his workshop here, as at 
Versailles, is said to have wrought 
the metal work of the windows of this 
room. 
; IV. 
CABINET DE L’ ABDICATION, FONTAINEBLEAU. 


It was in this room, one of the suite 
of apartments of that monarch, that 
Napoleon I. signed his abdication. 
The whole suite was furnished and 
decorated in the style of the first 
empire. The hangings and the cov- 
ering of the walls and furniture of this 
room are crimson silk with silver and 
white designs, probably faded from 
gold and white. The furniture is 
gilt with burnished ornament. The 
woodwork is grayish white with gilded 
plaster ornament, the fillets and other 
portions of which are burnished. The 
chandelier is of gilt and glass. 

v. 


CABINET DE TRAVAIL OF NAPOLEON I. 
FONTAINEBLEAU. 


This room is finished with grayish 
white painted woodwork, prepared in 
plaster, and ornamented with stucco, 
relieved with gilding, partly bur- 
nished. The panelled wainscoting 
has gold ornaments shaded with buff 
and brown paint. The walls are hung 
with brocaded satin in green with fig- 
ures in gold and a deep rose-colored 
border. Vertical burnished gold 
rods, arranged in parallel lines, se- 
cure the hangings to the walls at the 
semicircular end of the room. The 
furniture is covered with green bro- 
caded satin of the same material as 
the wall hangings. The rose-colored 
border is used on the furniture as well 
as the walls. 

Vi. 
BED OF. MME. DE MAINTENON, FONTAINEBLEAU. 


This little room, 12 by 14 feet, is 
light and cheerful in effect, and simple 
in design. The walls are finished in 
grayish white with mouldings and or- 
naments in dull gold. The furniture 
is all of gold with fillets and ornament 
burnished, and is covered with gray- 
ish white silk, lighter and warmer in 
tone than the walls, with patterns of 
colored flowers. The foot of the bed 
is covered with white silk, and the 
hangings are all of white silk, with a 
border of yellow, light green and rose. 

Vil. 
DINING ROOM IN THE PETIT TRIANON, VERSAILLES. 
Vil. 
ROOM IN THE PETIT TRIANON, VERSAILLES. 


The Petit-Trianon was built by Ga- 
briel for Louis XV. in the botanical 
garden which Louis XIV. had formed 
at the instigation of the Duc d’ Ayen. 
It was intended as a miniature of the 
Grand Trianon, as that palace had 
been a miniature of Versailles. 

The palace was often used by Louis 
XV., who was here first attacked by 
the small-pox, of which he died. 
Louis XVI. gave it to Marie Antoi- 
nette, who laid out its gardens, and 
whose happiest days were spent here. 
It is a very simple, unassuming coun- 
try house, and its main interest is 
doubtless from its associations. Our 
two illustrations show the character- 
istic simplicity of the house through- 
out. 
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The independent efforts of groups 
of workers in the different depart- 
ments of art and public progress have 
gone on increasing in this country 
from year to year, and the results are 
evident in all directions. Painters, 
sculptors, architects, and designers, 
have all organized for their own spe- 
cial purposes, and have enlisted the 
support of interested amateurs outside 
their own ranks. This organization 
has now reached the point in some 
places where it seems desirable to 
bring together the workers in differ- 
ent fields in concerted action for the 
accomplishment of objects touching 
the welfare of all, and in which one 
set of workers does not have all of the 
necessary points of contact with the 
public. “ 

The formation of the Architectural 
League of New York was a step in 
this direction—for the League is not 
restricted in its membership to archi- 
tects only, and has undertaken work 
of a public character outside its pro- 
fessional limits, which has been an 
important help in securing a more 
extended public appreciation of art. 
The efficiency of the League has been 
largely increased by its comprehensive 
membership. 

A further step is now being taken 
by the formation of the Fine Arts 
Federation which will bring into more 
intimate contact the various artistic 
associations in New York. By this 
means architects, sculptors, mural 
decorators, landscape engineers, and 
others whose best efforts are put forth 
in public, or semi-public work, will 
labor in common, and with much 
greater efficiency. 


In Boston and in Philadelphia this 
need is rapidly becoming recognized, 
and the various societies of art-work- 
ers are gradually coming into closer 
relation, which can not fail to show 
good results. 


A reorganization of the Washington 
(D.C.) Architectural Club was ef- 
fected on Dec. 8th, when a new and 
more comprehensive constitution was 
adopted, and officers were elected for 
the coming: year as follows: Presi- 
dent, George O. Totten; Secretary, 
Walter'G. Peter; Treasurer, Francis 
B. Wheaton; Directors, W. J. Marsh, 
BE. W. Donn, W. D. Windom~and 
A. L. Harris. Through the kindness 
of the Washington chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, their 
rooms have been placed at the dis- 
posal of the ciub, provided the club 
be reorganized on a substantial basis. 
More than thirty members were pres- 
ent at this meeting, and sufficient 
interest was evinced to warrant the 
feeling that the club could be con- 
ducted successfully. The first move 
in the direction of practical work was 
the appointment of a committee from 
the club to meet the committee in 
charge of the erection of reviewing 
stands for the inaugural ceremonies 
on March 4th. In previous years 
these stands have been roughly con- 
structed along the public reservations, 
often completely hiding some of the 
best statues and monuments in the 
city, and obstructing the view of such 
buildings asthe Treasury. The club 
will ask to be allowed to submit 
sketches and a scheme for so arrang- 
ing the stands as not to interfere with 
the view of the best features of the 
city along the line of the procession. 


Qualifications for Practicing 
Architecture in England. 


The profession of architecture in 
England has been much more fully or- 
ganized than in this country, and the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 
the National Association, has done 
all in its power to insist upon a high 
standard of training and attainment 
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on the part of its members. Fellows 
may be elected either from the class 
of Associates, or from outside, if they 
show proper qualifications ; but Asso- 
ciates are only elected after passing a 
number of examinations showing their 
proficiency in general subjects with 
which trained architects should be 
familiar. These examinations are di- 
vided into three grades, and are held 
twice each year. The preliminary 
examinations are intended to test the 
candidates proficiency in the rudi- 
ments of a professional education, 
which include the subjects of a com- 
mon school education, and such tech- 
nical subjectsas elementary mechanics 
and physics, geometrical drawing, 
perspective and freehand drawing 
from the round. 

The intermediate examination re- 
quires a further proficiency in geome- 
trical and perspective drawing of 
architectural subjects, and a knowl- 
edge of architectural history, and a 
further study of technical subjects 
included in the constructional and 
artistic branches of architecture. 

The final examination if satisfacto- 
rily passed, is supposed to indicate 
that the candidate is equipped to 
enter the profession as a practicing 
architect, if he so desires. ~ 

The examining committee of the 
Royal Institute in its annual kalendar 
gives advice to applicants which in- 
dicates in a general way the require- 
ments of the several examinations. 
The Architectural Association work- 
ing in conjunction with the Institute 
conductsevening classes which furnish 
instruction to students preparing for 
the several examinations, and some of 
the suggestions of the examining com- 
mittee relate especially to these 
classes. 

The following extracts are taken 
from the kalendar, and show in gen- 
eral the preliminary requirements in 
the way of training considered neces- 
sary before entering the independent 
practice of architecture in England. 

The subjects included in the pre- 
liminary examination are those in 
which proficiency should be obtained 
by the applicant before entering an 
architect’s office, and it is desirable 


that special attention be given to them 
before he leaves school. 

Clear and well-formed handwriting, 
correct spelling, grammar and punc- 
tuation are indispensable. 

Powers of observationandof graphic 
description, facility of composition 
and lucidity in the expression of ideas, 
should be carefully cultivated, as 
being of the utmost value in the pros- 
ecution of further studies, and in the 
work of later years. 

Arithmetic, algebra and plane geom- 
etry should be familiar to the appli- 
cant, anda knowledge of their applica- 
tion in the solution of simple problems 
in elementary mechanics and physics 
should be acquired. 

The geography of Europe and the 
history of England from the Norman 
Conquest to the end of the Tudor 
dynasty should be well studied, regard 
being had to the connection between 
the history of the country and its 
architecture. 

A good knowledge of French is 
essential, and of German or Italian 
very desirable, and a clear understand- 
ing of the Continental metrical system 
will also be useful. 

Geometrical drawing and the ele- 
ments of perspective are indispensable 
subjects of study, and should receive 
particular attention ; while free hand 
drawing with rapidity and precision 
from the cast and the antique, and 
sketching with accuracy should be 
carefully cultivated. Reasonable pro- 
ficiency in these subjects is of the first 
importance. 

The first aim of the probationer who 
has passed the preliminary examina- 
tion, should be to acquire facility and 
accuracy in the geometrical and per- 
spective drawing of architectural sub- 
jects, commencing with the orders 
and the several periods of Mediaeval 
architecture, drawn out to a large 
scale and from figured dimensions. 

This course should be followed by 
careful study of the ornament appro- 
priate to each style, the enrichments 
of the mouldings being drawn full 
size, and sketched and measured, as 
far as possible, from actual work. A 
general knowledge of mouldings and 
details having been thus acquired, their 
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practical application should be ma- 
tured by making full figured drawings 
of them, with details full size. 

The course of study necessitates 
the continuous use of a note-book 
(large quarto), in which the import- 
ant parts of the books under study 
should be written down in the proba- 
tioner’s own words, and freely illus- 
trated by careful sketches from all 
available sources (notes on one page, 
sketches on the opposite page) ; and 
the subjects, being systematically ar- 
ranged, might be further illustrated 
by notes and sketches from other 
books and authorities. A sketch note- 
book—to be freely and continually 
used—should be the inseparable com- 
panion of the probationer. 

The study of the subjects comprised 
in the Science Section should be fol- 
lowed out in a similar manner, knowl- 
edge of details of construction being 
acquired, as far as possible, by actual 
measurement of work. Applied phys- 
ics, mensuration, land surveying and 
levelling demand attention, with a 
view to the complete mastery of their 
elements and application; formulas 
for calculating the strength of beams, 
columns, etc., should be worked out 
and the results compared with actual 
experience. The careful study of 
‘plane geometry as applied to actual 
work, and the acquisition of a thor- 
ough knowledge of the projection of 
solids and development of surfaces 
are essential. 

The admission of the probationer 
to the intermediate examination will 
depend on the satisfactory execution 
of the testimonies of study, which are 
not to be considered merely as sam- 
ples of drawing, although good draw- 
ing is required, but should be evidence 
of the study of the subject represented. 
In all cases where it is possible to 
obtain the information, the jointing 
of both wood and stonework must be 
shown. Any additional information 
as to materials used and methods of 
construction should be given, and 
attention be called by notes orsketches 
(or both) to any peculiarities, and 
the reason for them explained. Dif- 
ferent kinds of material may be indi- 
cated by color. Wherever possible, 


the subjects illustrated must be from 
old examples, and should be measured 
from the actual building; when the 
example is copied from any published 
drawings, the authorities from which 
the information is obtained should be 
stated, and it is desirable to add the 
date of erection of the work. All 
drawings of ornament should have 
a section showing the projection, and, 
if not full size, should be figured or 
have a scale. Where possible, infor- 
mation is to be given as to its source, 
positionin the building, the materialin 
which it is executed, and notes as to 
how these have influenced its design 
or execution. To show that thedesign 
has been studied, a small scale sketch 
(perspective or elevation), with plan 
and, if necessary, sections, which may 
be in skeleton only, may be added, so 
that the relation of the part shown to 
the whole design may be seen. The 
written memoir must be prepared with 
care and neatness, and the illustrative 
sketches well and accurately drawn. 

The principles of study recom- 
mended for the intermediate apply 
equally to the final examination. 

Reading to be of permanent value 
should be supplemented by the taking 
of copious notes, fully illustrated by 
careful sketches, and by the collection 
or information under various heads 
from different authorities. Combined 
with the study of the best accessible 
examples of old work, the habit of 
accurately sketching architecture in 
plan, elevation, detail, ornament and 
construction, especially from memory, 
should be assiduously cultivated, 
bringing eye, brain and hand into 
common, harmonious action. 

When a knowledge of detail has 
been thoroughly acquired, the student 
should take up the study of the gen- . 
eral principles of design in both plan 
and elevation, and of the combination 
of parts to produce an effective and 
well-proportioned composition. 

The student should also master the 
principles and practice of the prepa- 
ration of contract and working draw- 
ings and specifications, and of the 
control of actual work; he will thus 
qualify himself to deal with the ordi- 
naryand many of the difficult problems 
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which arise in the designing and 
carrying out of modern buildings. He 
should miss no opportunity of visiting 
buildings in course of erection. 

As in the intermediate, the admis- 
sion of the student to the final exami- 
nation will depend on the sufficiency 
and excellence of his testimonies of 
study ; poor composition, careless or 
imperfect execution, lead to disquali- 
fication. 

The student having passed the 
‘<final,” has therefore shown himself 
possessed of a solid ground-work of 
knowledge, on which he may proceed 
with those more advanced studies in 
design and construction, proficiency 
in which will qualify him to engage 
in successful practice as an architect. 


Notes. 


Few observing tourists upon return- 
ing from abroad, fail to remark upon 
the beauty of color, texture and finish 
of the floors in European cities. 
Many of these remain in as perfect 
condition to-day as when laid centu- 
ries ago, and in fact show less signs 
of wear than American floors which 
have had only a few years usage. 

Inquiry makes this difference plain. 
The whole secret lies in the finish. 
A thorough application of wax in the 
beginning, and a light application 
from time to time thereafter, and suf 
ficient care in preserving the polished 
surface by occasional rubbing, per- 
haps once in two weeks, is all that is 
required. With this treatment in- 
stead of deteriorating with age, old 
floors seem to gain in beauty and 
richness as years go on. 

American enterprise has found in 
shellac and varnish a cheaper finish 
and one easier to apply; and alas, 
what is the result ? With the excep- 
tion of one or two specially prepared 
floor varuiish, but one result can fol- 
low. After only a short usage, the 
finish crumbles under the heels of 
boots, or where furniture is moved 
across it, and white scars are left 
which can only be removed by a new 
application of the finish. The reason 
for this is that the gums of varnish 


and shellac are applied in a plastic 
state, but when the spirits used in 
making the preparation have evapo- 
rated, which will occur in a short 
time, the gum becomes hard and 
brittle, and crumbles when subjected 
to rough usage. Olilis frequently used 
for a floor finish, but this 1s for many 
purposes the worst possible finish, as 
it catches dust, and darkens the wood, 
thus destroying its natural beauty. 

Among the thousands of owners of 
handsome floors in this country, prob- 
ably a large proportion are asking 
themselves, ‘‘What can be done with 
my floor?” The answer is— ‘‘Profit 
by the experience of our European 
neighbors and use wax always.” By 
looking nearer home the same answer 
may be had. The hundreds aud thou- 
sands of Americans who have used 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax, find their 
floors becoming moreand more beauti- 
ful every day, and with little care. 
It is easily handled by following the 
directions upon each package, and 
can be kept in perfect condition by 
going over with a weighted brush at 
short intervals. This wax is made by 
S. C. Johnson, Racine, Wis., who 
has had many years experience as a 
manufacturer of parquetry flooring, 
and knows something about their 
proper finish. We venture to say, 
from the many favorable reports con- 
cerning his floors, that his wax will 
need no recommendation to those who 
own them. 


The Flexible Door & Shutter Co., 
of New York, has closed a contract 
with Mr. H. E. Streeter, who becomes 
the sole selling agent of their goods, 
for the New England States. Mr. 
Streeter needs no introduction to the 
architects of New England, for there 
are few men in the building materials 
line known more generally or favora- 
bly. He has a fine line of goods to 
handle, and will devote particular 
attention to the wardrobes for schools, 
office buildings and residences, which 
are made in a variety of sizes and 
styles, and offer the great advantage 
of economy of space, which is the 
accompaniment of the ‘‘flexifold” 
pattern of door. Mr. Streeter’s office 
is at 13 Exchange Street, Boston. 
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Facade of Orvieto Cathedral. 


